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FOrCWOrCl  ^-  XprtmHp   Vanderbilt  Whitney's   patronage   of 

American  art,  particularly  through  organizations  such 
as  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  (1918-28),  generated  a 
strong  sense  of  camaraderie  among  artists  and  estab- 
lished an  aura  of  generosity  and  warmth  which  con- 
tinued to  characterize  the  Whitney  Museum  in  the 
years  after  its  founding  in  1930.  Mrs.  Whitney's  sup- 
port of  artists  through  exhibitions  and  acquisitions 
made  a  deep,  lifelong  impression  on  many  of  them. 
Among  the  artists  who  were  given  their  first  one- 
person  exhibitions  at  the  Whitney  Studio  Club  were 
Edward  Hopper  (1920),  Reginald  Marsh  (1924)  and 
Katherine  Schmidt  (1923);  each  of  them,  or  their 
families,  in  turn  were  extremely  generous  to  the 
Museum.  In  1970  the  Museum  received  the  entire 
artistic  estate  of  Edward  Hopper  as  a  bequest  of  his 
widow  Josephine,  making  the  Museum  the  major  re- 
pository of  Hopper's  art.  In  1978,  Marsh's  widow 
Felicia  Meyer  Marsh  left  a  large  number  of  her  hus- 
band's works  to  the  Museum.  The  Katherine  Schmidt 
Shubert  Bequest  offers  yet  another  example  of  an  art- 
ist's generosity  in  assisting  the  Museum  to  present  the 
history  of  twentieth-century  American  art. 

In  August  1977,  Edith  and  Lloyd  Goodrich  invited 
me  to  visit  their  summer  home  in  Little  Compton, 
Rhode  Island,  to  meet  Katherine  Schmidt  and  her  hus- 
band Irvine  Shubert.  On  a  stormy  summer  afternoon, 
Lloyd  and  I  spent  about  three  hours  with  them  dis- 
cussing Katherine  Schmidt's  life  and  being  shown  the 
many  works  of  art  which  documented  her  friendships 
with  artists  who  carried  on  the  figurative  tradition  in 
American  art.  As  she  and  I  walked  through  her  house, 
talking  about  the  works  of  art  which  surrounded  her, 


she  told  of  the  memories  brought  back  by  each  one — 
her  friendships  with  artists  and  the  hardships  and 
triumphs  they  had  shared.  At  tea  she  announced  her 
intention  to  give  these  works  to  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  gratitude  for  her  long  association 
with  the  Museum  and  as  a  tribute  to  the  sense  of  com- 
munity among  the  artists  who  had  clustered  around 
the  Art  Students  League  and  the  Whitney  Studio  Club. 
In  addition,  she  wished  to  endow  a  purchase  fund.  It 
was  her  hope  that  the  bequest  of  the  works  would  be 
shown  at  the  Museum;  but  after  five  years  there  would 
be  no  restriction  on  their  ultimate  disposition. 

Katherine  Schmidt  died  in  April  1978.  Irvine 
Shubert  has  given  the  Museum  the  estate  of  his  wife  in 
accordance  with  her  wishes.  At  this  time  we  are 
pleased  to  honor  the  artist's  wish  that  the  bequest  be 
exhibited,  and  we  are  also  taking  the  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  her  as  an  artist  in  her  own  right.  Patter- 
son Sims,  Associate  Curator,  Permanent  Collection, 
has  organized  both  aspects  of  this  exhibition. 

On  this  occasion  we  are  honored  to  publish  an  essay 
by  Lloyd  Goodrich,  Director  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
from  1958  to  1968,  which  describes  at  greater  length 
the  association  of  Katherine  Schmidt  with  the 
Whitney  Museum.  These  two  individuals,  friends 
since  the  1910s  when  they  attended  the  Art  Students 
League,  helped  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  much 
of  the  strength  of  American  art  and  the  importance  of 
the  Whitney  Museum  today  have  been  built. 

Tom  Armstrong 
Director 


Katherine  Schmidt 
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first  met  Katherine  Schmidt  in  1917,  when  we 
were  both  students  of  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  at  the  Art 

T  r^  Students  League  of  New  York.  She  was  nineteen,  I  was 

Lloyd  Goodrich  t  ~"*>  ' 

twenty.  I  remember  her  as  small  and  slight,  very  at- 
tractive in  an  unconventional  way,  highly  intelligent, 
responsive  and  animated,  completely  articulate,  and 
loving  to  talk.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong 
friendship. 

She  had  been  bom  in  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  August  15, 
1898,  to  parents  of  German  descent.  For  her  and  her 
younger  sister  Anne,  her  only  sibling,  to  whom  she 
was  always  very  close,  Xenia  was  a  limited  place,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  family  moved  to  New  York  in  1906 
that  the  sisters  discovered  the  freedom  of  city  life. 
They  went  to  public  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Katherine  was  an  avid  reader,  borrowing  all  kinds  of 
books  from  the  public  library,  reading  Ibsen  when  she 
was  still  in  grammar  school.  Very  early  she  decided 
that  she  wanted  to  study  art,  against  her  parents' 
wishes.  When  she  was  thirteen  they  allowed  her  to  at- 
tend the  Art  Students  League's  Saturday  class  for 
young  people,  drawing  antique  casts.  Anne  was  to  go 
to  Barnard  College  and  to  become  a  professional  ac- 
tress and  dancer. 

After  graduating  from  high  school,  Katherine  in  the 
fall  of  1916  began  regular  study  at  the  League,  first  in  a 
life  class  under  F.  Luis  Mora.  The  most  magnetic 
teacher  in  the  school  was  brilliant  George  Bellows, 
also  from  Ohio,  "a  very  warm  person  to  young 
people,"*  who  included  her  when  he  invited  his  class 

*  Quotations  are  from  two  extensive  interviews  with  Katherine 
Schmidt  by  Paul  Cummings  in  December  1969  for  the  Archives  of 
American  Art,  published  in  the  Archives  of  American  Art  Journal, 
17,  no.  2  (1977),  pp.  13-20. 


to  his  studio.  Next  fall  she  wanted  to  join  his  class, 
"much  more  exciting"  than  Mora's,  but  this  proved 
impossible,  "so  I  took  the  class  next  door" — Kenneth 
Hayes  Miller's. 

Miller,  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  illu- 
minating minds  among  American  painters,  based  his 
teaching  on  form  and  design,  especially  as  achieved  by 
the  European  masters  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  "After  I  started  working  with  him," 
Katherine  said,  "I  had  absolutely  no  appetite  to  go  to 
either  Henri's  or  Bellows'  classes,"  although  she  did 
also  continue  with  Mora  another  year  and  studied 
briefly  with  John  Sloan  and  George  Bridgman.  But  in 
later  years  she  wrote,  "My  infinite  debt  is  to  K.  H. 
Miller." 

In  those  days  the  women's  and  men's  life  classes 
were  segregated,  even  in  the  liberal  League.  Among 
the  students  in  her  class,  Katherine  made  lifelong 
friends:  Peggy  Bacon,  Molly  Luce,  Betty  Burroughs, 
Dorothy  Varian,  Ann  Rector.  I  remember,  in  the 
League  lunchroom,  the  table  of  four  or  five  young 
women,  always  talking  and  laughing,  and  rather  in- 
timidating to  a  young  man.  Among  my  colleagues  in 
the  Miller  class  were  Alexander  Brook,  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi,  and  Henry  Schnakenberg.  Though  in 
separate  classes,  the  women  and  men  got  to  know 
each  other,  and  eventually  marriages  took  place; 
Peggy  Bacon  and  Alex  Brook,  Ann  Rector  and  Edmund 
Duffy  (a  Bridgman  student),  and  Katherine  Schmidt 
and  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi. 

Nine  years  older,  Yas  had  come  to  America  at  six- 
teen and  had  entered  the  Miller  class  in  1916.  Pen- 
niless, he  had  supported  himself  by  all  kinds  of  odd 
jobs.  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  painter,  teacher,  and 
patron  of  young  artists,  had  helped  him  and  had  in- 
vited him  to  spend  the  summers  of  1918  and  1919  at 
his  summer  school  in  Ogunquit,  Maine.  It  was  there, 


in  September  1919,  that  Katherine  and  Yas  were  mar- 
ried. She  had  just  become  twenty-one. 

Katherine' s  parents  disowned  her  when  she  married 
a  Japanese,  and  neither  she  nor  Yas  had  any  capital. 
Field  owned  two  houses  on  Columbia  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  in  which  he  rented  rooms,  mostly  to  artists, 
and  here  the  Kuniyoshis  lived  in  winters  for  the  next 
thirteen  years.  Yas  became  a  photographer  of  works  of 
art.  Katherine  got  a  job  running  the  League  lunch- 
room: getting  up  at  five  to  paint  and  do  housework; 
then  to  the  League  by  ten,  planning  menus  and  order- 
ing food,  sitting  at  the  cash  register,  presiding  over 
dinner,  and  returning  to  Brooklyn  at  night.  "It  was  a 
long  day,"  she  recalled,  "and  a  very  hard  day.  We  had 
just  one  room,  and  I'd  paint  at  one  end  of  the  couch 
and  Yas  at  the  other."  But  summers  were  their  own, 
spent  painting  at  Ogunquit  through  1926  except  for 
one  year.  They  managed  not  only  to  survive  but  to  lead 
a  full  life.  Katherine  had  a  gift  for  friendship,  and  they 
had  many  friends  among  artists  and  writers. 

In  Katherine' s  paintings  of  the  1920s  and  early  1930s 
the  main  motifs  were  the  human  figure,  landscape, 
and  still  life.  Her  compositions  of  female  nudes, 
revealing  the  influences  of  Miller,  the  Renaissance 
masters,  and  Renoir,  were  her  most  ambitious  but  not 
her  most  convincing  works.  Such  classic  figure  paint- 
ing was  evidently  not  her  forte,  and  she  did  not  con- 
tinue it  after  a  few  years.  Her  landscapes  were  more 
personal.  The  central  element  was  always  a  man- 
made  structure:  a  barn,  country  factory,  dam,  or 
railroad  bridge.  The  concentration  was  on  solid  forms, 
seen  with  complete  clarity,  without  impressionistic 
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concern  with  transitory  visual  appearances.  The  view- 
point was  objective,  with  no  expression  of  subjective 
emotions  about  nature.  Honest  and  downright,  with 
undeniable  strength,  these  canvases  were  also  some- 
what labored.  Speaking  of  her  friend  Ann  Rector,  she 
said,  "She  was  really  very  talented.  I  was  not  in  the 
least  talented."  This  lack  of  facility  had  an  affinity  to 
folk  art,  which  she  and  artist  friends  admired  and  col- 
lected, long  before  collectors  did. 

In  still  life  her  individual  gifts  were  most  fully 
realized.  From  the  first  she  had  aimed  to  create  round 
forms  in  three-dimensional  pictorial  space;  and  the 
concreteness  and  tangibility  of  still-life  objects  suited 
her  exactly.  Every  object  was  modeled  with  a  com- 
plete roundness  and  a  sensation  of  solidity  and  weight 
that  gave  them  an  almost  trompe-l'oeil  impact.  There 
was  no  fragility,  even  in  her  flowers.  The  relations  of 
each  element  to  the  others,  and  to  the  space  in  which 
they  were  contained,  were  clearly  understood.  The  re- 
sult was  finely  conceived,  closely  knit  design.  Color 
was  full-bodied,  earthy,  neither  sweet  nor  brilliant.  In 
the  early  1930s  the  relative  awkwardness  and  over- 
labor of  earlier  years  gave  way  to  increasing  technical 
command.  Still  life  afforded  scope  to  her  feeling  for  the 
physical  beauty  of  certain  kinds  of  objects:  Victorian 
vases,  rococo  decorative  sculptures,  textiles,  a  pair  of 
porcelain  putti,  two  ferocious  papier-mache  tigers 
that  Yas  brought  back  from  a  trip  to  Japan.  And, 
paradoxically,  the  genre  offered  opportunities  for 
touches  of  humor  and  fantasy  —  an  occasional  juxtapo- 
sition of  seemingly  incongruous  objects. 


In  1918  Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  had  started 
the  Whitney  Studio  Club,  with  Juliana  Force  as  direc- 
tor: a  center  for  young  and  liberal  artists  unable  to  ex- 
hibit their  work  in  the  academic  organizations  that 
then  controlled  the  art  world.  Membership  was  en- 
tirely informal,  and  Katherine  became  one  of  the 
earliest  members.  She  was  included  in  most  of  the 
members'  annual  exhibitions,  which  soon  rivaled  the 
big  conservative  shows.  An  essential  feature  of  the 
Club's  program  was  one-man  exhibitions,  often  two 
or  three  held  simultaneously  in  separate  galleries.  In 
1923  the  Club  gave  Katherine  her  first  one-person  ex- 
hibition, with  two  other  painters;  and  in  1925  her 
second,  with  Andrew  Dasburg.  From  these  and  other 
exhibitions  Mrs.  Whitney  purchased  eight  paintings, 
which  later  became  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Whitney  Museum.  Every  exhibition  called  for  a  party; 
the  Club  was  a  lively,  welcoming  center,  of  which 
almost  all  her  friends  were  soon  members. 

Mrs.  Force,  the  dynamic  activist  through  whom 
Mrs.  Whitney  carried  on  her  projects  for  American  art, 
had  a  gift  for  recognizing  capable  people  and  using 
them,  and  for  several  years  she  gave  Katherine  special 
jobs  for  Mrs.  Whitney  and  the  Club.  "She'd  call  me 
and  I'd  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  with  her,"  Katherine 
recalled.  "We  were  very  good  friends.  At  one  point  she 
thought  I  could  run  the  gallery.  I  declined  because  it 
wasn't  any  kind  of  a  job  for  me.  She  got  Alexander 
Brook  to  do  it."  (Brook  worked  as  assistant  director  of 
the  Club  for  four  years.)  In  the  1920s  the  Club  had  an 
evening  sketch  class,   for  drawing  from  the  nude; 


Katherine  ran  it  for  two  years,  hiring  models  and  col- 
lecting the  small  fees— "if  you  didn't  have  any  money 
it  didn't  make  any  difference."  It  was  here  that  Ed- 
ward Hopper  made  the  many  strong  drawings  of  the 
female  nude  that  are  now  part  of  the  Hopper  Bequest 
to  the  Whitney  Museum.  "Hopper  was  my  pal  in  the 
sketch  class,"  Katherine  said.  "He  never  missed." 

By  April  1925  the  Kuniyoshis  had  saved  enough 
money — $1,200 — to  go  to  Europe.  Mrs.  Force  gave 
them  a  farewell  party:  "most  uproarious  party  I  have 
ever  been  to,"  said  Yas.  "Everybody  made  speeches." 
They  stayed  abroad  ten  months,  first  in  Paris,  then  on 
a  month's  motor  trip  to  Italy  with  a  rich  artist  friend: 
Cremona,  Padua,  Venice,  Ravenna,  Florence,  Assisi, 
Pemgia,  Siena.  "All  the  art,  the  early  Italian  art.  We 
had  no  idea  of  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  it. . . .  We  were 
very  serious.  We  went  to  the  museum  every  morning 
and  every  afternoon.  We  looked  at  everything. ' ' 

Then  they  settled  for  the  winter  at  Vence  in  the 
south  of  France.  '  'I  didn't  like  it  there.  I  had  gone  down 
there  to  paint  landscape.  I  would  walk  miles  looking 
for  something  to  paint.  Everything  was  the  wrong  pro- 
portion. There  wasn't  a  barn  that  looked  right  to  me. 
Everything  looked  wrong.  The  olive  trees  were  so 
beautiful  but  they  weren't  apple  trees.  ...It  wasn't 
America. ...  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never 
after  that  trip  live  abroad:  ever. . . .  There's  been  a 
cleavage,  I  think,  between  the  French  influence  and 
American  corn.  I  certainly  belong  to  American  com." 
They  were  back  in  New  York  by  February  1926. 

In  May  1928  came  a  second  European  visit,  spent 
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mostly  in  Paris,  with  a  trip  to  Spain.  Yas  saw  much  of 
Jules  Pascin,  whom  they  knew  when  he  had  lived  next 
door  in  one  of  Field's  houses.  This  gifted  cosmopolite, 
sensual,  neurotic  and  tragic,  had  a  magnetic  effect  on 
all  who  knew  him.  He  urged  Yas  not  to  return  to 
bourgeois,  barren  America.  "Pascin  was  after  him  all 
the  time,"  Katherine  said,  "told  him  he  would  make  a 
big  mistake  to  come  back  here.  So  I  left.  I  said,  'Yas,  I 
will  not  stay  here.  It  would  just  kill  me.  I'm  an 
American.  I  don't  care  whether  we're  bourgeois  or 
what  we  are.'  So  I  came  back.  And  Yas  stayed  there 
through  the  fall. . . .  His  letters  began  to  get  more  and 
more  dismal. . . .  Without  knowing  it,  he  had  become 
more  American  than  he  thought."  He  returned  in  late 
November. 

Next  summer  the  Kuniyoshis  built  a  house  and 
studio  in  Woodstock,  New  York,  where  they  had  many 
friends  among  the  artists'  colony,  who  welcomed 
them,  and  where  they  spent  three  or  four  summers. 
But  relations  between  Katherine  and  Yas  were 
deteriorating,  and  in  1932  they  were  divorced.  She 
took  a  small  apartment  on  West  Eighth  Street,  near  the 
Whitney  Museum. 

Next  winter  she  began  to  see  a  good  deal  of  Irvine 
Shubert,  a  lawyer,  liberal  in  his  political  and  social 
viewpoints,  member  of  a  firm  representing  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers  Union, 
and  sharing  her  literary,  artistic  and  philosophical  in- 
terests. In  1933  they  were  married.  Irvine  was  to  go  on 
to  become  a  top  executive  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel  cor- 
poration, whose  international  operations  involved 
much  traveling.  Katherine  often  accompanied  him, 
and  together  they  enjoyed  European  cities  and 
museums;  on  one  trip  to  Italy  they  saw  every  Piero 
della  Francesca  except  one. 

They  maintained  a  very  civilized  relation  with 
Kuniyoshi  and  his  wife  Sara  Mazo,  whom  he  married 


in  1935.  "We  were  very  close  to  Yas  until  he  died," 
Katherine  said.  "He  was  very  dependent  on  Irvine  and 
myself  in  many  ways."  Yas  had  become  not  only  a 
leading  successful  artist,  but  an  active  figure  in  the  art 
world;  when  Artists  Equity  was  founded  in  1947  he 
was  its  first  president.  He  and  Katherine  continued  to 
be  involved  together  in  many  professional  activities. 

The  Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  had  a  profound, 
widespread  effect  on  artists,  making  them  aware  of  the 
economic  ills  of  society,  and  of  the  submerged  world 
of  the  poor  and  unemployed.  A  new  social  school 
emerged,  whose  doctrine  was  that  art  must  have  social 
content  to  be  valid,  that  objective  representation  of 
the  world  was  meaningless.  As  against  the  rise  of 
fascism  and  militarism  abroad,  the  movement  cham- 
pioned democracy,  the  workers'  cause,  interna- 
tionalism, peace,  and  artistic  freedom.  By  the 
mid-1930s  the  school  was  dominant  in  the  American 
art  world. 

Katherine 's  and  Irvine's  sympathies  were  with  the 
new  forces.  When  the  American  Artists'  Congress  was 
launched  in  1936,  with  the  platform  "For  Peace, 
Democracy,  and  Cultural  Progress,"  she  was  one  of 
the  thirty-four-member  National  Executive  Commit- 
tee, and  in  1940  she  participated  in  a  symposium  spon- 
sored by  the  Congress  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

From  the  mid-1930s  she  took  part  in  several  public 
issues  involving  artists'  economic  problems.  One  pro- 
blem for  most  artists,  except  for  the  successful  minor- 
ity, was  that  they  received  no  income  from  exhibiting 
their  works.  The  American  Society  of  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, and  Gravers,  founded  by  prominent  liberal  artists 
(Katherine  was  one  of  the  youngest  members)  pro- 
posed that  museums  pay  exhibiting  artists  a  moderate 
fee  for  lending  their  works.  In  1935  the  Society 
presented  this  reasonable  proposal  to  the  Association 
of  Art  Museum  Directors,  of  which  Mrs.  Force  was 
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one  of  the  very  few  women  members — perhaps  the 
only  one.  She  fought  for  its  acceptance,  but  it  was 
overwhelmingly  rejected.  A  leading  opponent  was 
Francis  Henry  Taylor,  future  director  of  the 
Metropolitan,  who  wrote  a  long  open  letter  to  the 
Society.  Katherine,  who  had  been  made  chairman  of 
the  Society's  Committee  on  Rentals,  replied  in  a 
2, 500- word  open  letter,  written  in  collaboration  with 
Irvine.  It  was  closely  reasoned,  and  to  me  at  least,  still 
seems  unanswerable.  The  issue  became  a  hot  one; 
Society  members  boycotted  several  big  national  ex- 
hibitions. I  remember  attending  a  meeting  in  Mrs. 
Force's  office  with  about  fifteen  well-known  artists, 
only  one  of  whom  disagreed  with  the  rental  principle. 
The  Whitney  was  one  of  the  very  few  museums  that 
paid  rental  during  the  year  the  artists  asked  for  it. 

Holger  Cahill,  national  director  of  the  WPA  Federal 
Art  Project,  was  an  old  friend  of  Katherine' s.  Although 
she  was  never  employed  by  the  project,  she  believed 
strongly  in  it,  and  after  it  began  to  be  liquidated  in  the 
late  1930s  she  and  others,  including  Alfred  Barr,  went 
to  Washington  to  testify  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. But  the  project  was  abolished  in  1943.  Two 
years  after  its  demise,  Katherine,  Irvine,  Eddie  Cahill, 
Dorothy  Miller,  Jim  Soby,  and  a  few  others,  including 
myself,  drew  up  a  plan  for  action  by  New  York  State: 
the  state  would  acquire  works  by  state  artists  for  use  in 
public  buildings,  would  commission  special  works, 
and  would  circulate  exhibitions  to  colleges,  libraries, 
etc.  This  was  not  an  employment  program,  but  one  for 
the  public  use  of  art.  We  persuaded  Mrs.  Force  to 
become  chairman  of  a  committee  to  sponsor  it,  and  a 
bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced  in  the  state  assembly 
in  1946.  Mrs.  Force  worked  hard  for  the  plan,  speaking 
at  meetings  throughout  the  state  and  receiving  en- 
thusiastic grass-roots  support.  Through  Irvine's  con- 
tacts with  state  officials,  a  deputation  including  Mrs. 


Force,  Irvine,  Soby,  and  myself  met  twice  in  Albany 
with  Governor  Dewey's  counsel,  and  were  given  a 
pleasant  reception.  However,  the  governor  did  not 
back  the  bill,  and  it  died  after  two  legislative  sessions. 
But  it  was  the  germ  of  the  present  New  York  State 
Council  on  the  Arts.  Every  new  idea  has  to  fail  at  least 
once  before  it  succeeds. 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Whitney  in  1942  the 
Museum's  trustees  felt  that  in  those  war  years  the 
Museum's  future  was  uncertain;  it  did  not  yet  have  a 
large  trustee  board  or  a  Friends'  association.  It  was 
decided  to  offer  the  Museum's  collection  and  assets  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  which  after  the  war  would 
build  a  Whitney  Wing.  When  the  plan  was  announced, 
the  almost  unanimous  reaction  of  the  press  was  regret, 
and  fear  that  the  Whitney's  viewpoint  would  be  lost.  A 
group  of  artists,  including  Zorach,  Speicher,  Stuart 
Davis,  Schnakenberg,  Raphael  Soyer,  Kuniyoshi  and 
Katherine,  got  together  to  discuss  the  matter.  They 
met  with  Mrs.  Force,  who  reassured  them  about  the 
merger,  citing  the  danger  of  the  non-fireproof  Eighth 
Street  building.  The  artists  decided  to  send  a  letter  of 
"appreciation  and  encouragement"  to  the  Whitney 
family  and  trustees.  The  letter,  drafted  by  Katherine, 
and  written  with  Irvine's  collaboration,  was  a  moving 
one,  expressing  the  artists'  affection  for  the  Museum 
and  their  hope  that  whatever  changes  might  be  neces- 
sary, "they  may  never  interfere  with  its  unique  func- 
tions and  the  ideals  exhibited  and  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Whitney  and  Mrs.  Force."  It  was  signed  by  172  artists, 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the 
Magazine  of  Art.  The  artists'  misgivings  proved  to  be 


The  Men  Clean  Up,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  29  Vi  x  35  lA 
Collection  of  J.  Harris  Hudson 
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well  founded.  After  five  years  of  consultations  be- 
tween Mrs.  Force  and  Francis  Taylor  about  purchases 
of  contemporary  art,  the  Whitney  withdrew  the  offer 
to  merge. 

Although  her  social  and  political  beliefs  were 
strongly  liberal,  Katherine  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
doctrine  that  art  must  carry  a  direct  social  message.  As 
always,  her  viewpoint  was  objective,  and  her  interest 
primarily  artistic.  But  in  the  middle  and  late  1930s  her 
work  embodied  her  concern  with  the  unemployed  and 
homeless,  the  derelicts  of  society.  This  concern  took 
the  form  of  realistic  picturing  of  individual  victims  of 
the  Depression. 

In  1935  she  found  the  perfect  model,  Walter  Broe. 
One  day  that  year  her  friend  Raphael  Soyer  had  seen  an 
old  man  fishing  through  a  subway  grating  for  coins 
dropped  by  hurried  or  careless  people,  using  a  long  pole 
with  chewing  gum  on  the  end — a  form  of  gainful  occu- 
pation practiced  during  the  Depression.  Broe's  face 
was  the  epitome  of  the  derelict:  thin,  haggard,  anx- 
ious, with  watchful  eyes,  yet  humorous  and  expres- 
sive. Soyer  took  him  on  as  a  model,  and  introduced 
him  to  other  painters,-  and  Mister  Broe,  as  he  was 
generally  known,  became  a  favorite  model  for 
Katherine,  Reginald  Marsh,  Isabel  Bishop,  and  others. 
"From  the  moment  I  saw  him,"  Katherine  wrote  in 
1939,  '  'he  appealed  to  me  as  a  subject  to  be  painted.  He 
interested  me  not  only  for  the  special  qualities  which 
he  had  as  an  individual  but  for  the  symbolic  character 
which  to  me  he  represented  as  well.  Ill-used  by  life, 
Walter  needed  warmth,  and  he  wanted  something  in 
his  life  which  would  give  value.  The  fact  that  some  of 
us  instinctively  liked  him  and  used  him  stirred  Walter 
deeply.  He  became  devoted  to  us.  The  pictures  we 
painted  became  his  pictures.  He  watched  over  them, 
helped  prepare  them,  indeed,  he  began  to  watch  over 
and  take  care  of  us.  His  life  became  meaningful. . . . 


Walter  is  more  than  a  model.  He  is  a  devoted  co- 
worker. ' '  When  in  1939  his  artist  friends  learned  that 
he  was  in  need,  ten  of  them  gave  a  small  benefit  ex- 
hibition for  him. 

In  the  late  1930s  Broe  appeared  in  at  least  seven 
paintings,  her  first  figure  paintings,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, since  the  1920s,  and  a  radical  departure  from  her 
still  lifes  of  the  intervening  years.  In  Bioe  and 
McDonald  Listen  In  the  realistic  characterization  of 
the  old  man  with  his  thin,  sharp  face  and  keen  obser- 
vant eyes  was  far  from  the  idealized  pictures  of  the  pro- 
letariat common  at  the  time,  as  well  as  from  her  own 
rather  bland  portraits  of  the  1920s.  And  the  style  was 
equally  different  from  that  of  her  still  lifes:  no  trompe- 
l'oeil  emphasis,  no  sharp  edges,  no  precise  lighted  and 
shadowed  areas  with  cast  shadows.  The  light  was  no 
longer  naturalistic;  it  was  a  pervading  light  that 
modeled  the  forms.  The  exact  transcription  of  visual 
reality  was  replaced  by  pure  creation  of  plastic  forms. 
Broe's  head  and  body  were  the  most  roundly  modeled 
forms;  McDonald's  were  in  lower  relief,  against  the 
flat  wall  and  poster — a  transition  from  high  to  low 
relief  that  is  the  basic  principle  of  relief  sculpture,  by 
which  the  forms  nearest  the  eye  are  in  the  highest 
relief  and  the  receding  forms  are  in  progressively  lower 
relief.  The  painting  had  a  complete  plastic  unity  new 
in  her  work.  Every  element  played  its  part  as  form, 
even  Broe's  shirtsleeves,  whose  folds  were  as  con- 
sciously designed  as  the  draperies  in  old  masters. 

This  new  realism  in  figure  painting  was  still  more 
pronounced  in  Almeda's  Daughter,  a  portrait  of  the 
handsome  daughter  of  the  Shubert's  woman-of- all- 
work.  Revealing  a  command  of  character  that  was 
both  strong  and  subtle,  the  painting  was  not  only  a 
masterly  portrayal  of  an  individual  but  the  creation  of 
sculptural  form  of  great  substance  and  power.  Again 
there  was  a  skillful  gradation  in  degrees  of  relief,  from 
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The  Old  Man  Talks,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  1914  x  37  lA 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest     T.80.2.81 


On  the  Rocks,  1941 
Maroger  medium  on  canvas,  18  x  36 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  (and  exchange)     50.16 
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the  full  roundness  of  the  woman's  head,  hands,  and 
body  to  the  less  salient  relief  of  the  two  men  behind 
her. 

These  were  realistic  portraits.  But  with  The  Old 
Man  Talks  an  element  of  symbolism  appeared.  Broe  is 
holding  forth  to  two  fellow  derelicts,  pointing  toward 
the  distant  towers  of  New  York;  the  ground  is  littered 
with  refuse:  opened  tin  cans,  a  pot  minus  its  lid,  emp- 
ty cracker  boxes.  I  do  not  know  what  Katherine's  ex- 
planation of  the  subject  would  be;  to  me  it  seems  an 
allegory  of  the  Depression:  derelicts  of  society  amid 
the  debris  of  society,  philosophizing  about  the  mirage 
of  the  city.  The  discarded  objects  play  a  prominent 
part  not  only  in  the  subject  but  in  the  design;  being  in 
the  immediate  foreground  they  are  the  most  solidly 
constructed  and  colorful  elements.  Although  discard- 
ed, they  form  a  still  life  as  fully  realized  as  any  she  had 
painted. 

Katherine's  most  symbolical  painting,  and  her  most 
eloquent  image  of  the  used  and  discarded,  was  On  the 
Rocks.  A  cast  of  a  nude  Greek  goddess  lies  abandoned 
on  rocks  beside  the  sea,  under  an  empty  sky;  in  the 
foreground  are  a  broken  flowerpot,  a  paper  box,  a  tin 
can  holding  a  pink  ribbon.  To  me  this  suggests  a  com- 
ment on  our  culture:  classic  art  abandoned,  contem- 
porary things  smashed,  emptiness  and  desolation.  Yet 
the  painting  is  one  of  her  most  accomplished  works, 
more  chromatic  and  tonal  than  previous  ones,  skillful 
in  its  modeling  of  the  nude  statue. 

Used,  Broken  and  Old  was  the  title  Katherine  gave 
to  a  still  life  of  this  time,-  and  this  theme  continued  in 
her  still  lifes  for  several  years:  they  were  no  longer  the 
elegant  objects  of  earlier  years. 

Following  her  two  exhibitions  at  the  Whitney 
Studio  Club  in  the  1920s,  Katherine's  works  had  been 
shown  fairly  regularly  through  the  early  1940s.  The 
Daniel  Gallery,  Kuniyoshi's  dealer,  added  her  to  its 


list  in  1927,  holding  four  one-person  shows  from  then 
to  1931,  when  the  gallery  closed.  Then  the  Downtown 
Gallery,  also  Yas's,  became  her  dealer,  with  one- 
person  exhibitions  in  1934,  1936  (drawings),  and  1939, 
and  frequent  inclusions  in  group  shows.  The  Whitney 
Museum  included  her  in  almost  every  Annual  and 
Biennial  Exhibition  of  paintings  from  the  first  in  1932 
through  1943,  and  five  times  thereafter  until  1967.  All 
these  years  she  had  a  good  press,  increasingly 
favorable. 

But  after  1939  there  were  no  more  one-person  ex- 
hibitions until  1961,  at  the  Robert  Isaacson  Gallery; 
and  her  pictures  were  seen  only  occasionally  in  na- 
tional and  group  exhibitions.  When  Paul  Cummings, 
interviewing  her  in  1969,  asked  about  this,  she  said,  "I 
was  dissatisfied  with  my  work.  I'm  very  critical  of  my 
own  work. ...  I  began  to  feel  very  disturbed. . . .  And 
then  I  didn't  care  whether  I  showed  or  not."  Her  prob- 
lems seem  to  have  been  mostly  with  technical 
methods — mediums,  underpainting,  etc. — which  I 
find  hard  to  understand  in  view  of  the  increasing  skill 
in  her  paintings  of  the  late  1930s. 

"And  then  I  began  to  work  on  these  paper  things  by 
accident,"  she  told  Cummings.  "One  day  I  washed 
my  hands.  My  wastepaper  basket  wasn't  right  there  so 
I  threw  the  paper  towel  down  on  the  table.  Later  when 
I  went  back  into  the  room  there  was  this  piece  of  paper 
lying  there.  I  thought,  oh,  my,  that's  beautiful.  I  took 
it  out  very  carefully  and  put  it  down  on  my  table  where 
I  could  look  at  it."  In  earlier  still  lifes  she  had 
sometimes  included  crumpled  paper — wrappings  for  a 
purchase,  crushed  newspaper — as  one  of  the  objects. 
But  now  it  became  the  main  element  of  her  still  lifes. 

The  crumpled  paper  assumed  all  kinds  of  fantastic 
shapes,  suggesting  flames,  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
mountain  ranges — but  beautiful  in  itself.  Strangely 
enough,  this  unsubstantial,  immobile  material  pos- 
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sessed  movement— movement  and  life  in  its  forms. 
Crumpling  produced  innumerable  ridges  and  valleys, 
facets  that  caught  the  light;  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shadows  was  depicted  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
with  that  command  of  light  that  can  be  one  of  the 
beauties  of  realistic  painting.  There  were  always 
subordinate  accompanying  objects:  an  empty  cracker 
box  whose  rectangular  lines  played  a  counterpoint  to 
the  wildly  irregular  forms  of  the  crumpled  paper;  a 
curling  ribbon  like  the  scrolls  in  Renaissance  paint- 
ings. In  the  design  of  these  varied  objects  and  their 
relation  to  one  another,  there  was  a  lifetime  of  skill; 
and  also  in  their  relation  to  the  picture  plane,  the  ac- 
tual two-dimensional  surface  of  the  canvas,  on  which 
the  artist  with  pigment,  color,  and  tone  creates  a 
three-dimensional  structure.  To  my  mind  these  paper 
paintings  of  Katherine's,  within  their  severely  limited 
content,  achieved  the  purest  artistry  of  all  her  works. 

In  the  early  1960s  she  began  to  concentrate  on  a  still 
more  special  subject,  purely  personal:  drawings  of  dead 
leaves,  delineated  with  the  same  fine  precision.  "I  like 
to  take  something  that  isn't  beautiful,  like  my  leaves," 
she  said  to  Cummings.  "They  look  like  old  dried-up 
things,  until  I  see  something  in  them  that's  rewarding. 


. . .  The  thing  has  to  say  something  to  me.  I  can't  tell 
you  any  more  than  that."  Again:  "I  do  them  as  things 
in  themselves.  The  drawing  is  for  the  sake  of  the  draw- 
ing." "I  never  have  liked  to  work  from  my  imagina- 
tion,' '  she  said. '  'I  like  to  work  from  a  fact,  and  I  will  try 
to  make  something  out  of  the  fact.  I  enjoy  that  most. 
And  I  do  my  best  work  when  I  do  that. . .  .You  don't 
choose  to  be  what  you  are.  You  are  what  you  are." 

About  1960  Irvine  and  Katherine  bought  a  summer 
house  in  Little  Compton,  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
Goodriches  had  spent  summers  for  many  years,  and 
where  there  were  a  number  of  painters  who  had  also 
studied  with  Miller  at  the  Art  Students  League.  After 
Irvine's  retirement  ten  years  or  so  later,  the  Shuberts' 
winters  were  spent  in  Sarasota,  Florida,  where  again 
they  had  many  artist  friends.  In  1964  it  was  discovered 
that  Katherine  had  cancer  of  the  lung,  which  was 
operated  on.  She  recovered,  and  continued  to  paint 
and  draw,  but  now  for  only  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
morning.  Her  pleasure  in  seeing  her  friends,  her  in- 
terest in  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  her  clear  mind  and 
warm  heart,  remained  unchanged.  She  died  in 
Sarasota  on  April  18,  1978. 
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Blue  Paper  and  Ciackei  Boxes,  1958 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  32  !4 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T.80.2.107 
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Works  in  the  Exhibition 

Dimensions  of  all  works  are  in  inches,  height 
preceding  width.  The  dimensions  of  prints  refer  to  im- 
age size,  unless  noted  as  sight  (measured  within  the 
frame  or  mat  opening). 


Selections  from  the 

Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest 

to  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art 


Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  (1889-1953) 
Fruit  in  White  Bowl,  1927 
Lithograph,  13%  x  1614 
T.80.2.53 


Peggy  Bacon  (b.  1895) 
The  Ardent  Bowlers,  1932 
Drypoint,  5  Ve  x  13  Vs 
T.80.2.101 

Wellfleet  by  Noon,  1952 
Etching,  7  x7Vb 
T.80.2.43 

Isabel  Bishop  (b.  1902) 
Reaching  for  Coat  Sleeve,  1943 
Etching,  5  %  x  4 
T.80.2.88 

Paul  Cadmus  (b.  1904) 
Two  Boys  on  a  Beach,  1938 
Etching,  5x7 
T.  80. 2. 100 

Jared  French  (b.  1905) 

Sleep  #1,  n.d. 

Pencil  on  paper,  AVi  x  914  (sight) 

T.80.2.87 


Pears,  Grapes,  and  Peaches,  1927 
Lithograph,  16  x  12% 
T.80.2.52 

Squash,  1927 
Lithograph,  10  x  9 
T.80.2.75 

The  Acrobat,  1928 
Lithograph,  12  Vs  x  9 
T.80.2.18 

Bullfight,  1928 
Lithograph,  9V&  x  12  tf 
T.  80. 2. 93 

Dancing,  1928 
Lithograph,  WVi  x  10 Vs 
T.80.2.72 

Dressing,  1928 
Lithograph,  \VA  x8'/2 
T.80.2.71 
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Four  Nudes,  1928 
Lithograph,  9i4x  13  Vi 
T.80.2.70 

Giri  at  TaWe  (At  the  Cafe),  1928 

Lithograph,  11x8 

T.80.2.17 

Interior  with  Dress  Form,  1928 
Lithograph,  12  &  x8lA 
T.  80. 2. 65 

Night  Police,  Paris,  1928 
Lithograph,  SVs  x  105/8 
T.80.2.20 


Peggy  Bacon 

The  Ardent  Bowlers,  1932 
Drypoint,  5%  xl3% 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T. 80. 2. 101 

Among  the  artists  shown  in  this  drypoint  are  Bacon 
(foreground,  left  of  center,  in  profile  to  right);  from  left 
to  right,  Reginald  Marsh  (lower  left  corner,  with  tie  but 
coatless),  Niles  Spencer  (gazing  downward  with  a  tip- 
ped glass  in  hand) ,  Katherine  Schmidt  ( in  V-neck  dress, 
with  arms  akimbo),  Bacon's  then  husband,  Alexander 
Brook  (behind  Schmidt,  with  hand  on  knee),  Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi  (with  pipe,  gazing  upward),  Wood  Gaylor 
(picking  up  bowling  ball). 
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Nude  at  Door,  1928 
Lithograph,  13  Vs  x  7% 
T.80.2.68 


Dawn,  1934 
Lithograph,  9  Vs  x  14 
T.80.2.60 


Railroad,  1928 
Lithograph,  10%  x  9V8 
T.  80. 2. 63 


Cafe  No.  2,  1935 
Lithograph,  1515/16  x  IIV2 
T.80.2.57 


Still  Life  at  Window,  1928 
Lithograph,  12 V6  x8% 
T.80.2.64 


Western  Landscape,  1935 
Lithograph,  15%  x  22% 
T.80.2.55 


Wire  Wo/Aer,  1928 
Lithograph,  73/s  x  9V6 
T.80.2.62 


Free  Lodging,  1938 
Lithograph,  10 14  x  15 
T.80.2.61 


Circus  Performer  Balanced  on  a  Ball 

(Circus  Ball  Rodeo),  1930 
Lithograph,  14  V2  x  lOVi  (sight) 
T.80.2.92 

Before  the  Act,  1932 
Lithograph,  13V&  x9%  (sight) 
T.80.2.91 

Artificial  Flower,  1934 
Lithograph,  16  ^  xl0l4 
T.80.2.58 

Cfl/e,  1934 
Lithograph,  10  x  7  % 
T.80.2.78 

Circus  Performer,  1934 

Pencil  on  paper,  14 Vi  x  10  (sight) 

T.80.2.103 


Deserted  Brickyard,  1939 
Lithograph,  10%  xl5Vi 
T.80.2.16 

New  England  Landscape,  1941 
Lithograph,  11%  x  16 
T.80.2.59 

Mother  and  Child,  n.d. 

Pencil  on  paper,  13 Vi  x  9Vi  (sight) 

T.80.2.105 

Taxco,  Mexico,  n.d. 
Lithograph,  10%  xl4Vi 
T.80.2.54 

Reginald  Marsh  (1898-1954) 
Merry-Go-Round,  1930 
Etching,  7x9% 
T.80.2.23 
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Breadline -No  One  Has  Starved,  1932 

Etching,  6'/2  xll% 

T.80.2.85 


Long  Prone  Nude,  1931 
Etching,  414  xl35/s 
T.80.2.95 


Box  at  the  Metropolitan,  1934 
Etching  and  engraving,  93A  x7Vb 
T.  80. 2. 24 

Coney  Island  Beach,  1934 
Etching,  9%  x  9% 
T.80.2.22 

N.  Y.  Skyline,  1936 

Etching  and  engraving,  5%  x  14% 

T.80.2.102 

Sketch  Book  Page:  Study  of  Female  Nudes,  n.d. 

Ink  on  paper,  8%  x  11  Vi  (sight) 

T.80.2.8 


Works  from  the  Permanent  Collection  that  include 
depictions  of  Katherine  Schmidt: 

John  Carroll  (1892-1959) 

Yasuo  Kuniyoshi  and  His  Friends,  c.  1925 

Lithograph,  9Vi  xll 

Print  Purchase  Fund     77.86 

Wood  Gaylor  (1883-1957) 

Off  to  Europe,  c.  1925 

Oil  on  canvas,  17  x  26 

Gift  of  Howard  and  Jean  Lipman     81.21.3 


Jules  Pascin  (1885-1930) 

Sketch  Class  with  Emil  Ganso,  Pop  Hart, 

Edith  Halpert,  with  Mrs.  Halpert's  Sister  Posing, 

n.d. 
Pencil  on  paper,  15  x  24  (sight) 
T.80.2.9 


Katherine  Schmidt  (1898-1978): 
A  Selective  View  of  Her  Art 


John  Sloan  (1871-1951) 
Sidewalk,  1917 
Etching,  3  Ms  x  6% 
T.80.2.26 

Sixth  Avenue,  Greenwich  Village,  1923 

Etching,  4%  x  67/s 

T.80.2.86 


Self-Portrait  at  Easel,  c.  1928 
Oil  on  canvas,  21  x  14  lA 
Collection  of  Joanna  Brown  Wexler 

On  Display,  1933 

Ink  and  graphite  on  paper,  20  Vi  x  12% 
Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Self-Portrait  in  Turtleneck  Sweater,  1933 

Oil  on  canvas,  23  Vi  x  19  Vi 

Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman  R.  Brown 

Tiger,  Tiger,  c.  1933 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  25 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T.80.2.80 

Man  Reading  Newspaper,  1935 
Ink  on  paper,  8  Vi  x  6 

National  Museum  of  American  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C. 

Man  with  a  Coffee  Cup,  1935 

Ink  on  paper,  6Vi  x  5Vi 

Sara  Roby  Foundation  Collection,  New  York 

At  His  Ease,  1936 
Ink  on  paper,  6V4  x934 

Estate  of  the  artist,  courtesy  Zabriskie  Gallery, 
New  York 

Almeda's  Daughter,  1937 
Oil  on  canvas,  29  Vi  x  23  Vi 
Collection  of  Harold  Aaron  Toorchen 

Broe  and  McDonald  Listen  In,  1937 
Oil  on  canvas,  30  x  24 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  (and  exchange)     50.15 

The  Men  Clean  Up,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  29  Vi  x  35  Vi 
Collection  of  J.  Harris  Hudson 
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The  Old  Man  Talks,  1938 
Oil  on  canvas,  19  Vi  x  37  Vi 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T.80.2.81 

Still  Life:  Used,  Broken  and  Old,  1939 

Oil  on  canvas,  20  x  30 

The  Newark  Museum,  New  Jersey 

On  the  Rocks,  1941 
Maroger  medium  on  canvas,  18  x  36 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Purchase  (and  exchange)     50.16 

The  Summer  Hat,  1941 
Oil  on  canvas,  29  x  24  Vi 
Collection  of  Joanna  Brown  Wexler 

Blue  Paper  and  Cracker  Boxes,  1958 
Oil  on  canvas,  24  x  32  Vi 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T. 80. 2. 107 

Leaf,  1963 

Carbon  pencil  and  chalk  on  paper,  10  7A  x  14 

Collection  of  Edith  and  Lloyd  Goodrich 

Leaf  Study,  n.d. 

Carbon  pencil  and  chalk  on  paper,  12  Vi  x  19 
Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York; 
Katherine  Schmidt  Shubert  Bequest    T.80.2.50 


Any  information  about  additional  works  by  Katherine 
Schmidt  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Patterson  Sims  at  the  Museum. 
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